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(prasadam), in flesh and blood. Highly pleased with 
their conduct, Siya appeared in person before them, and 
gave them absolution. 

In every small village in the rural parts, is a small 
Bhagavati temple, to the deity of which the Paraiyas are 
devotedly attached, and look to it for protection in times 
of cholera, small-pox, or other calamities. Kodungalir 
Bhagavati is their guardian deity, and they take part in 
the festivals (yéla) at the shrine. A few days before the 
festival, a piece of cloth is given tu the Velichapad 
(oracle), who dresses himself in it, wears a piece of red 
cloth round his neck, a peculiar dress around his loins, 
and ties a few small bells (chelamba) round his legs. 
Accompanied by others with drums and fife and a basket, 
he goes to every Nayar house daily for seven days, and 
receives presents of paddy, wherewith to defray the 
expenses of the festival. During the celebration thereof, 
the Velichapad and others go to ashed at_a distance 
from the temple (kavu), some dressed up as ghosts, and 
dance and sing, to the accompaniment of a band, in 
honour of the deity. 

In a note on the Paraiyans of Malabar, Mr, T. K. 
Gopaul Panikkar writes * that “at certain periods of the 
year the Paraiyas have to assume the garb of an evil 
deity, with large head-dresses and paintings on the body 
and face, and tender cocoanut leaves hanging loose 
around their waists, all these embellishments being of 
the rudest patterns. With figures such as these, terror- 
striking in themselves, dancing with tom-toms sounding 
and horns blowing, representing the various temple 
deities, they visit the Nair houses, professing thereby 
to drive off any evil deities that may be haunting their 
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neighbourhood. After their dues have been given to 
them, they go their ways; and, on the last day, after 
finishing their house-to-house visits, they collect near 
their special temples to take part in the véla tamasha 
(spectacie).” 

On the first of every month, a ceremony called 
kalasam is performed on behalf of the spirits of the 
departed. Fish, cooked meat, rice, parched grain, plan- 
tain fruits, cocoanuts, toddy, .nd other things, are placed 
on a leaf with a lighted lamp in front of it. A prayer 
is then uttered, expressing a hope that the ancestors 
will partake of the food which has been procured for 
them with much difficulty, ind protect the living. One 
man, becoming inspircd, acts the part of an oracle, and 
addresses those assembled 

The following story is narrated concerning the origin 
of the Elankunnapuzha temple on the island of Vypin, 
When some Paraiyas were cutting reeds, one of them 
discovered a semarkable idol and fell into a trance, under 
the influence of which he informed the Raja nf Cochin 
that the idol originally belonged to the Trichendur 
temple in Tinnevelly, and that he must build a shrine 
for it. This was accordingly done, and to the Paraiyan 
who discovered the idol a daily allowance of rice, anda 
larger quantity of rice during the annual temple festival 
were given. In return, he had to supply cadjan (palm 
leaf) umbrellas used at the daily procession, and bamboo 
baskets required for washing the rice offered to the idol. 
These allowances were reccived by the Perum or big 
Paraiyan up to a recent date, even if he is not receiving 
them at the present day. 

Whena Paraiyan woman is delivered, she is secluded 
for two weeks in a temporary hut erected ata short dis- 
tance from the dwelling hut. On the tenth day, some male 
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member of the family goes to his Brahman or Nayar, 
landlord, from whom he receives some milk, which is 
sprinkled over the woman and her infant. She can then 
come to the verandah of her home, and remains there 
for five days, when she is purified by bathing. The 
temporary hut is burnt down. 

The dead are buried, and the corpse, after being laid 
in the grave, is covered with a mat, 

The Paraiyas are engaged in the manufacture of 
wicker baskets, bamboo mats, and cadjan umbrellas. 
They also take part in all kinds of agricultural work, 
and, when ploughing, will 1ot use buffaloes, which are 
regarded as unclean beasts, the touch of which neces- 
sitates a ceremonial ablution. 

Many Paraiyans become converts to Christianity, 
and thereby receive a rise in the social scale, and a 
freedom from the disabilities under which their lowly 
position in the social scale places them... 

In 1829 several natives of Malabar were charged 
with having proceeded, in company with a Paraiyan, to the 
house of a pregnant woman, who was beaten and other- 
wise ill-treated, and with having taken the foetus out 
of her uterus, and introduced in lieu thereof the skin 
of acalf and an carthen pot. The prisoners confessed 
before the police, but were acquitted, mainly on the 
ground that the earthen pot was of a size which rendered 
it impossible to credit its introduction during life. 

In 1834 the inhabitants of several villages in Malabar 
attacked a village of Paraiyans on the alleged ground 
that deaths of people and cattle, and the protracted 
labour of a woman in childbed, had been caused by the 
practice of sorcery by the Paraiyans. They were beaten 
inhumanely, with their hands tied behind their backs, so 
that several died. The villagers were driven, bound, inta 
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a river, immersed under water so as nearly to produce 
suffocation, and their own children were forced to rub 
sand into their wounds. Their settlement was then razed 
to the ground and they were driven into banishment. 
The following extract is taken from a note on the 
Paraiyans of Travancore by Mr. N. Subramani Aiyar. 
The Paraiyas may be broadly divided into two classes, 
viz., the Tamil-speaking Paraiyas of the east coast who 
are found in considerable numbers in the southern 
taluks, and the indigenous Paraiyas, who mostly abound 
in Central Travancore, avurding the sea-coast taluks. 
The latter only are considered here. The titles owned 
by some are Velan conferied upon certain families for 
their skill in magic, Panikkan, and Mappan. The 
Paraiyas may be mainly divided into four divisions, viz., 
Vellam (water or jaggery?), Vel (a lance), Natuvile 
(middle), and Pani (work). The last is considered to 
be the lowest in the social scale, and members thereof 
are not admitted into the houses of the other divisions. 
One theory of the origin of the Paraiyas is that they 
wel! formerly one with the Pulayas, from whom they 
separated on account of their eating beef. The Paraiyas 
have a dialect of their own, with which the Pulayas are 
not familiar, and which would seem to be worthy of 
study, In the Keralolpathi, they are classed as one 
of the sixteen hill tribes Concerning their origin the 
following tradition i. current. They were originally 
Brahmans, but, on certain coparccners partitioning the 
eommon inheritance, the carcase of a cow, which was 
one of the articles to be partitioned, was burnt as being 
useless. A drop of oil fell from the burning animal 
on to one of the parties, and he licked it up with his 
tongue. For this act he was cast out of society, and 
his descendants, under the name of Paraiyas, became 
Vi-gB 
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cow-eaters. Pakkanar is said to have been born a 
Paraiyan, though subsequcnt tradition honours him with 
Brabmanical parentage. 

The houses of the Paraiyas are, like those of the 
Pulayas, mean thatched sheds, with a couple of cocoa- 
nut leaves often serving as the wall between one room 
and another. The village sites are shifted from place 
to place, according to the exigencies of the inhabitants 
thereof. The Parayas imbibe freely, and toddy is the 
drink most scrupulously prescribed for those who are 
under a vow. Like the Pulayas, the Paraiyas work 
in the rice fields and cocoanut gardens, and are 
employed in hill cultivation, and the manufacture of 
wicker baskets. ‘The sun god is their principal deity, 
and in his name all solemn oaths are uttered. It is 
believed that the Brahman who originally became a 
Paraiya cursed Brahma. To remove the evil effects of 
the curse, the sun gave to his descendants ys objects 
of worship forty-eight thousand gods and eight special 
deities. A certain portion of the house is regarded as 
their own, and to them offerings of beaten rice and 
toddy are made on the first of every month, and, if con- 
venient, every Tucsday and l'riday. To these deities 
small shrines are dedicated, whereat the priests, on the 
28th of Makaram (January-February), become inspired, 
and answer questions concerning the future put to them 
by the assembled Paraiyas. ‘The priests are known as 
Kaikkarans, and belong ordinarily to the lowest or Pani 
division. 

Adultery, be it said to the credit of the Paraiyas, is 
an offence which is severely punished. The man is fined, 
and the erring woman has to jump over a fire which is 
blazing in a deep pit. This ordeal recalls to mind the 
smarthavicharam of the Namburi Brahman, 
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Pollution, on the occurrence of the first monthly 
period, lasts for seven days. The headmen and elders, 
called Jajamanmar and Karanavanmar, are invited to 
attend, and direct four women of the village to take the 
girl to a hut erected ata considerable distance from the 
house. This hut is called pachchahottilil kutuyiruttuka, 
or seating a person within a hut made of green leaves. 
On the fourth day the girl has a bath, and the Kaikkaran 
waves paddy and floweis tn fiont of hei. On the morn- 
ing of the eighth day the shed is burnt down, and the 
place occupied by it cleansed with water and cow-dung. 
The girl bathes, and 19 thus rendercd free fiom pollution. 
A woman, during her menses, should remain at a 
distance of siaty-four feet from others 

The Pararyas observe two maiiaye rites, the tali- 
kettu and sambandham ‘The forme: ceremony must be 
performed before the gul reaches puberty, and the tali- 
tier is her maternal uncle's or patern il aunt's son. The 
Kaikkaian invites at Icast four headmen to be present, 
and they prescribe the manne: in which the ceremony is 
to be performed. The ausjrcious time for the marriage 
celebration is fixed by a Kamiyan (astiologe:), and, on 
the day before the wedding, the Karkharan invites the 
Paraiyas of the village to be present at the tunniruttal, 
or erection of the pandal (booth) All those who attend 
are presented with betel, tobacco, and a liberal allowance 
of toddy. The next item in the programme is the 
vachchorukkal, or placin x beaten and cooked rice, flowers, 
toddy, and other things in the pandal, under the direction 
of the Kaikkaran. Some of the assembled males then 
sing a song called maranpattu, or song of the god of 
love. The bride then becomes inspired, and dances, 
while the sorcerer rolls out mystic hymns. On the 
following morning, the bridegroom goes to the home of 
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the bride in procession, and 1s led to a wooden seat in 
the centre of the pandal, where he is joined by the bride, 
who seats herself on his left. He then ties the minnu 
(marriage badge) round her neck, and retires with her 
to the maniyara, or bedroom, where they remain together 
for some minutes. On the final day of the ceremonies, 
the bride is bathed. 

When a Kaikkaran dies, a conch shell is buried with 
the corpse. Once a year, and on some new moon day, 
offerings are made to all the deceased ancestors. 

The Paraiyas have a dramatic entertainment called 
Paraiyan Kali, in which the performer plays his part, 
standing on a mortar, to the accompaniment of music. 

Paraiyas are required to keep at a distance of 128 
feet from Brahmans, #.c., double the distance required of 
a Pulaya. But they will not receive food at the hands of 
the Pulayas. 

In a further note on the “ Paraiya Caste in Travan- 
core,” the Rev. S. Mateer writes as follows.* “ They 
were formerly bought and sold like cattle, starved, 
flogged ‘like buffaloes,’ made to work all day for a little 
rice, and kept at a distance as polluted; and they still 
are in a position of subservience and deep degradation, 
not vitally differing from that of the Pulayas and Védars. 
One particular characteristic of this caste, and most offen- 
sive to others, is that they eat the flesh of bullocks and 
cows left dead by the roadside, They cut it up, and 
‘bear it away ; what they leave the vultures and dogs 
devour. This disgusting practice is to a great extent 
disappearing among the Christian castes. The Paraiyas 
of Nevandrum (Trivandrum ?) district live in clusters of 
huts, and eat the putrid flesh of dead cattle, tigers, and 
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other animals, Their girls are ‘married’ when very 
young for mere form to their cousins, but, when grown 
up, are selected by others, who give them a cloth, and 
live with them in concubinage. Cases of polygamy occur, 
and sometimes also of polyandry. They eat the seed 
of Ochlandra Rhecdit, which abounds in an unusually 
dry season, as does also the bamboo. Jungle roots, 
land crabs, and snails form part of their food. Some of 
them have enough of rice at harvest time, but seldom at 
any other period of the year. They are zealous devil 
worshippers, their chief demons being Madan (the cow 
one), Rathachamandy Mallan (the giant) and Muvaratta 
Mallan, Karunkali (black kali), Chavus (departed spirits), 
Bhitham, Mantramiirtti, and other Murttis (ghosts), 
with many other evil beings, to whom groves and altars 
are dedicated. The souls of their deceased ancestors 
are called Marutta (ghosts), for whose worship young 
cocoanut leaves are tied at the bottom of a tree, and 
a small shed is erected on poles, and decorated with 
garlands of flowers. Presents of cncoanuts, parched 
rice, and arrack are offered, and cocks killed in sacrifice. 
In the devil-dancing they use clubs and rattans, bells, 
handkerchiefs, and cloths dedicated to their deities. 
Other castes generally dread incurring the displeasure and 
malice of these deities. Siidras and Shanars frequently 
employ the Paraiya devil-dancers and sorcerers to exor- 
cise demons, search for and dig out magical charms 
buried in the earth by enemies, and counteract their 
enchantments ; and, in cases of sickness, send for them 
to beat the drum, and so discover what demon has 
caused the affliction, and what is to be done to remove it. 
Sometimes a present of a cow is given for those ser- 
vices. These pretended sorcerers are slightly acquainted 
with a few medicines, profess to cure snake-bite, and can 
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repeat some tales of the Hindu gods. They also profess 
to discover thieves, who soinetimes indeed through fear 
actually take ill, confess, and restore the property. One 
priest whom | knew used to pretend that he had a 
‘bird devil’ in his possession, by which he could cast 
out other devils. On one occasion, however, when he 
made the attempt in the presence of a large concourse 
of Sidras and others, he utterly failed, and hurt himself 
severely by beating his chest with a cocoanut and leaping 
into the fire. He soon afte: resolved to abandon this 
course of life, and became a Christian. 

“ After the wife's confinemeni, the husband is starved 
for seven days, eating no cooked rice or other food, only 
roots and fruits, and drinking only arrack or toddy. The 
shed, in which she was confined, is burnt down. 

“In cases of sickness, the diviner 1s first consulted 
as to its cause. He names a demon, and offerings are 
demanded of rice, fruits, flowers, and fowls, Being daily 
supplied with these articles, the diviner spreads cow- 
dung thinly over a small space in the yard, where he 
places the offerings on three plantain leaves, invokes the 
presence of the demons, dances and repeats mantras, 
looking towards the east. He catches the demon that 
is supposed to come in an old piece of cloth filled with 
flowers and parched rice, and carries both demon and 
offerings into the jungle, where, again preparing a spot 
as before, two torches are set, the food arranged, and, 
after further mantras, a fowl is sacrinced. He takes the 
whole afterwards for himself, gets a good meal, and is 
also paid twelve chuckrams (small silver coins) for the 
service, 

“Tn cases of small-pox, one who has had this 
disease is called into attend. He takes the patient to 
a temporary hut ina lonely place, and is well paid, and 
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supplied with all that he requires. Through fear, none 
of the relatives will go near, Should the patient die, 
the attendant buries him on the spot, performing the 
ceremonies himself, then comes to the house, repeats 
mantras, and waves lis hands round the head of each 
to remove further alarm. If a woman with child dies, 
she is buricd ata great distance away. Occasionally 
the remains of an aged man are burnt on a funeral pile, 
as being more honourable than burial, and providing 
some merit to the soul. 

“Let us pay a visit to one of the rural] hamlets of the 
K6élam Paraiyans, a considerable sub-division of this 
caste. The cattle manure is saved, but handed over to 
the Sidra farmers. The Paraiyas plant a few trees 
around their settlement as otti (mortgage) and kuri- 
kanam (a kind of tenant mght), then pay a sum to the 
Siadra landowner to permit them to enjoy the produce, 
as it is so difficult for them to get waste lands registered 
in their own name, Some have cleared lands, and possess 
a few cocoanut and betel-nut palms, mangoes, etc. They 
may have a few cattle also, and let out a milch cow to 
the shepherds at one rupee per month. They grow some 
vegetables, etc., in waste valley lands temporarily cleared 
and cultivated. They work in the rice fields, sowing, 
planting, and reaping, for which they are paid in paddy. 
During the slack season they work at making mats of 
Ochlandra Rheedr, for which the men bring loads of the 
reeds from the hitls, and the women do the work of 
plaiting. This art they are said to have learnt from the 
Kanikar hill-men. 

“ Some Paraiyas in Nanjinad have enjoyed ancestral 
property for six generations, and a few still have good 
properties. Titles were purchased for money of the 
Rajas of Travancore, ¢.g., Sambavan, an old name for 
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Pindi Paraiyas. The Raja gave to such a headman a 
fane, and authority to claim a double allowance of betel, 
ete. He, however, had in nis turn to give double at 
funerals and festivals to his visitors. This head Paraiyan 
would be met with drums and marks of honour by his 
people, and the arrangement would enable the Govern- 
tent to rule the Paraiyas more easily. It is said that 
some Raja, fleeing in war, hid himself in Paraiya huts at 
Changankadei, and was thereby saved, for which he gave 
‘them asmal] grant of land producing a few faaums 
annually, which they still enjoy. They have a tradition 
that, in M.E. 102 (A.D. 927), one Veny: Mannan Raja 
granted privileges to Paratyas. During the war with 
Tippu, proclamation was made that every Paraiyan in 
this district must have a Naya’ or master, and belong 
to some one or other. All who weie not private 
property would be made slaves of the Sirkar (Govern- 
ment), which was gicatly dreaded on account of the 
merciless oppression, and obliged to cut grass for the 
troops, and do other services. Many, therefore, became 
nominally slaves to some respectable man, asking it asa 
kindness to free them from Government slavery. Several 
fespectable families begged the Nambiri high priest, 
visiting Suchindram and other temples, to call them his 
slaves, for which they paid him one fanam a head per 
annum. This payment is still kept up. This priest 
conferred upon them additional benefits, for in their 
troubles and oppressions, he wrote to the Government, 
requiring from them justice and proper treatment. The 
slaves of the Nambiri would also be treated with 
gonsideration on account of his sacred position and 
ratik. These families, ‘ Potty slaves,’ still intermarry 
only among themselves, as in this case the wife could not 
he claimed by a different owner from the husband's. 
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transforming himself into a fish, was roaming for some 
time in the north sea. It appears,however that he left 
the north, and made his way’ into the south sea, where, 
gtowing to an immense size, he attacked the vessels 
employed by the Paravas in their fisheries, and threatened 
to destroy their trade. Whercupon the King Triambaka 
made a public declaration that whoever woul catch the 
fish should have his daughter to wife. Siva, now assum- 
ing the character of a Parava, caught the fish, and 
became re-united to his consort In that section of the 
Mahabharata entitled Adiparva it is said that the King 
of the Paravas, who resided on the banks of the Jumna, 
having found an infant girl in the belly of a fish, 
adopted her as his own daughter, giving her the name 
of Machchakindi, and that, when she grew up, she was 
employed, as was customary with the females of the 
Parava tribe, to ferry passengers over the 1iver. Ona 
certain day, the sage Parasara having chanced to meet 
her at the ferry, she became with child by him, and was 
subsequently delivered of a son, the famous Vyasa who 
composed the Puranas Hei great personal charms 
afterwards induced King Santanu of the lunar race to 
admit her to his royal bed, and by him she became the 
mother of Vichitravirya, the grandsire of the Pandavas 
and Kauravas, whose contentions for the throne of 
Hastinapiua form the subject of the Mahabharata. 
Hence the Paravas boast of being allied to the lunar 
race, and call themselves accordingly, besides displaying 
at their wedding feasts the banners and emblems peculiar 
to it, In the drama of Alliarasany, who is supposed 
to have resided at Kudremalle on the north-west coast 
of Ceylon, the Paravas act a conspicuous part. We 
find them employed by the princess in fishing for pearls 
off the coast,gpd that under a severe penalty they were 
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obliged to furnish her with ten kalams of pearls every 
season. 

It is noted, in the Madras Census Report, 1901, that 
“there are in reality three castes which answer to the 
name Paravan, and which speak Tamil, Malayalam, and 
Canarese respectively. Probably all three are descended 
from the Tamil Paravans or Paratavans. The Tamil 
Paravans are fishermen on the sca coast. Their head- 
quarters is Tuticorin, and their headman is called Talavan, 
They are mostly Native Christians. They claim to 
be Kshatriyas of the Pandyan line of kings, and will 
eat only in the houses of Brahmans. The Malayalam 
Paravans are shell collectors, lime burners and gymnasts, 
and their women act as midwives. Their titles are 
Kurup, Varakurup, and Narenkurup (ndru, lime). The 
Canarese Paravas are umbrella-makers and devil- 
dancers.” It has been sugyested that the west coast 
Paravas are the descendants of those who fled from 
Timnevelly, in order to avoid the oppression of the 
Muhammadans. 

In the Census Report, 1871, the Paravas are sum- 
med up as being a fishing caste on the Madura and 
Tinnevelly coast, who “were found by the Portuguese, 
on their arrival in India, to be groaning under the, 
Muhammadan yoke, and were assisted by the Portuguese 
on condition of their becoming Christians. This general 
conversion, for political ends, explains why the fishing 
population of the p-esent day along the south-east coast 
is to a considerable extent Roman Catholic.” It is 
noted by Mr. S. P. Rice * that the fishermen “ who live 
in the extreme south are devout Catholics, and have 
preserved the Portuguese names by which their fathers 
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were baptized intg the Church, so that, incongruous as it 
sounds, José Ferpgdezyand Maria Santiago are but 
humble folk, catching fish hk 4 primitive way, with no 
more clothing on than a smafl Join cloth anda picture 
of the Virgin.” 

Concerning the Paravas, Baldeus* writes as follows. 
“The kingdom of Trevancor borders upon that of 
Coulang: All along the Sea-shore inhabit the Paruas, 
who being for the most part Christians, you see the 
Shore all alony as far as Comoryn, and even beyond it to 
Tutecoryn, full of little Churches, some of Wood, others 
of Stone. These People owe their Conversion to 
Franciscus Xaverius, he being the first who planted the 
Principles of Christianity among them; they being so 
much taken with the reasonableness of the Ten Command- 
ments, that they recciv'd Baptism in great numbers, tho 
an accidental Quarrel between a Para and a Mahometan 
prov'd a strong Motive to their Conversion. 

_The Paruas being sorely oppress'd by the MahOmetans, 
one John de Crus, a Native of Malabar, but who had been 
in Portugal, and honourably treated by John, the then 
king of Portugal, advised them to seek for Aid at Cochin 
against the Moors, and to receive Baptism. Accordingly 
some of the chief Men among them (call'd Patangatays 
in their Language) were sent upon that Errand to 
Cochin, where being kindly receiv'd, they (in honour of 

.him who had given His Advice) took upon them the 
Sirname of Crus, a name still retain’d by most Persons 
of Note among the Paruas. In short, being deliver'd 
from the Moorish Yoke, and the Pearl-fishery (which 
formerly belong'd to them) restor'd to the right Owners, 
above 20,000 of them receiv'd Baptism.” 
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“The commencement of the ,Roman Catholic 
Mission in Tinnevelly,” Bishop Caldwe! writes,* “dates 
from 1532, when certain Pardvas, representatives of the 
Paravas or fishing caste, vidited Cochin for the purpose 
of supplicating the aid of the Portuguese against their 
Muhammadan oppressors, and were baptized there by 
Michael Vaz, Vicar-General of the Bishop of Goa. The 
same ecclesiastic, with other priests, accompanied the 
fleet which sailed for the purpose of chastising the 
Muhammadans, and, as soon as that object was accom- 
plished, set about baptizing the Paravas all along the 
coast, in accordance with the agreement into which 
their representatives had entered. The entire Parava 
caste adopted the religion of their Portuguese deliverers 
and most of them received baptism. Some, however, 
did not receive baptism for some cause till Xavier's time, 
ten years afterwards. Xavier, on his arrival in the 
south, could not speak Tamil, and spent some months 
in committing to memory Tamil translations of the 
Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Ave Maria, and Decalogue, He 
then proceeded to visit all the villages of the coast, bell 
in hand, to collect the inhabitants, and gave them Chris- 
tian instruction. The Paravas thus christianised— 
called generally at that time the Comorin Christians 
— inhabited thirty villages, and numbered, according to 
the most credible account, twenty thousand souls. 
These villages extended all the way along the coast at 
irregular intervals from Cape Comorin to the island 
promontory of Ramésvaram, if not beyond. It does not 
appeat that any village in the interior joined in the 
movement.” ‘It appears,” Mr. Casie Chitty states, 
“that the Portuguese treated the Paravas with great: 
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kindness, permifted intermarriages, and even allowed 
them to assume their surnames, so that we find among 
them many Da Limas, Da Cruzs, Da Andrados, Da 
Canhas, etc. They gave the thief of the Paravas the 
title of Dom, and allowed him the exclusive right of 
wearing a gold chain with a cross asa badge of nobility. 
[The name of a recent hereditary chief or Jati Talaivan 
or Talaivamore of the Paravas was Gabriel de Cruz 
Lazarus Motha Vas.] As soon as the Dutch took 
possession of Tutocoryn (Tuticorin) and other adjacent 
towns where the Paravas are found, they employed Dr. 
Baldzus and a few other ministers of their persuasion 
to suppress the Roman Catholic faith, and to persuade 
the Paravas to adopt their own in its stead; but in this 
they met with a total failure, and were once very nearly 
bringing on a general revolt. Notwithstanding the 
intolerance of the Dutch with regard to the Romish 
Church, the Paravas still remember them with gratitude, 
as they afforded them the means of extensive livelihood 
by establishing in their principal town (Tutocoryn) a 
public manufactory of cloth, anc thus maintaining a 
considerable working capital.” 

Concerning the history of the Paravas, and their 
connection with the pearl-fisheries on the Indian 
side of the Gulf of Manaar, much information is given 
by Mr. J. Hornell,* from whose account the following 
extracts are taken. ‘“ When the Portuguese rounded 
Cape Comorin, they found the pearl fisheries of the 
Gulf of Manaar in the hands of the Paravas, whom 
tradition shows to have had control of this industry 
from time immemorial. Of the origin of these people 
we know extremely little. We know, however, that in 
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the old days, from 600 B.C. and fr 1,500 years or 
more thereafter, the country now ‘comprehended in 
the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly formed the great 
Tamil kingdom of Pandya. And, in the old Tamil 
work called the Kalveddu, the position of the pearl- 
fishing caste to this monarchy is incidentally mentioned 
in the following extract: ‘Vidanarayanen Cheddi and 
the Paravu men who fished pearls by paying tribute to 
Alliyarasani, daughter of Pandya, king of Madura, who 
went on a voyage, experienced bad weather in the sea, 
and were driven to the shores of Lanka, where they 
founded Karainerkai and Kutitaimalai. Vidanarayanen 
Cheddi had the treasures of his ship stored there by the 
Paravas, and established pearl fisheries at Kadalihilapam 
and Kallachihilapam, and introduced the trees which 
change iron into gold.’ In the Maduraik-kanchi the 
Paravas are described as being most powerful in the 
country round Korkai. ‘Well fed on fish and armed with 
bows, their hordes terrified their enemics by their dash- 
ing valour.’ The Maduraik-kauchi describes Korkai as 
the chief town in the country of Parathavar and the seat 
of the pearl fishery, with a population consisting chiefly 
of pearl divers and chank cutters.* When the Pandyan 
kingdom was powerful, the Paravas had grants of certain 
rights from the monarchy, paying tribute from the 
produce of the fisheries, and receiving protection and 
immunity from taxation in return, The conditions 
under which the Paravas lived at the opening of the 
sixteenth century are graphically set forth in a report, 
dated 19th December, 1669, written by Van Reede and 
Laurens Pyh, respectively Commandant of the coast of 
Malabar and Canara and senior merchant and Chief of 
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the sea-ports of Madura. Under the protection of those 
Rajas there lived a people, which had come to these 
parts from other countries *—they are called Paravas— 
they lived a seafaring life, gaining their bread by fishing 
and by diving for pearls; they had purchased from the 
petty Rajas small streaks of the shore, along which they 
settled and built villages, and they divided themselves 
as their numbers progressively increased. In these 
purchased lands they lived under the rule of their own 
headmen, paying to the Rajas only an annual present, 
free from all other taxes which bore upon the natives so 
heavily, looked upon as strangers, exempt from tribute 
or subjection to the Rajas, having a chief of their own 
election, whose descendants are still called kings of the 
Paravas, and who drew a revenue from the whole people, 
which in process of time has spread itself from Quilon to 
Bengal. Their importance and power have not been 
reduced by this dispersion, for they are seen at every 
pearl fishery (on which occasions the Paravas Assemble 
together) surpassing in distinction, dignity and outward 
honours all other persons there. The pearl fishery was 
the principal resource and expedient from which the 
Paravas obtained a livelihood, but as from their residence 
so near the sea they had no manner of disposing of 
their pearls, they made an agreement with the Rajas 
that a market day should be proclaimed throughout 
their dominions, when merchants might securely come 
from all parts of India, and at which the divers and 
sutlers necessary to furnish provisions for the multi- 
tude might also meet; and, as this assemblage would 
consist of two different races, namely, the Paravas and 
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subjects of the Rajas, as well as strangers and travellers, 
two kinds of guards and tribunals were to be established 
to prevent all disputes and quarrels arising during this 
open market, every man being subject to his own judge, 
and his case being decided by him; all payments were 
then also divided among the headmen of the Paravas, 
who were the owners of that fishery, and who hence 
became rich and powerful; they had weapons and 
soldiers of their own, with which they were able to 
defend themselves against the violence of the Rajas or 
their subjects. The Moors who had spread themselves 
over India, and principally aloug the coasts of Madura, 
were strengthened by the natives professing Muhammad- 
anism, and by the Arabs, Saracens, and the privateers 
of the Sammoryn,* and they began also to take to pearl- 
diving as an occupation, but being led away by ill-feeling 
and hope of gain, they often attempted to outreach the 
Paravas, some of whom even they gained to their party 
and to their religion, by which means they obtained so 
much importance, that the Rajas joined themselves to 
the Moors, anticipating great advantages from the trade 
which they carried on, and from their power at sea; and 
thus the Paravas were oppressed, although they fre- 
quently rose against their adversaries, but they always 
got the worst of it, until at last in a pearl fishery at 
Tutucoryn, having purposely raised a dispute, they fell 
upon the Moors, and killed some thousands of them, 
burnt their vessels, and remained masters of the country, 
though much in fear that the Moors, joined by the 
pirates of Calicut, would rise against them in revenge, 
The Portuguese arrived about this time with one ship 
at Tutucoryn ; the Paravas requested them for assistance, 
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and obtained a promise of it, on conditions that they 
should become Christians ; thts they generally agreed to, 
and, having sent Commussioners with some of the Portu- 
guese to Goa, they were received under the protection 
of that nation, and their Commissioners returned with 
priests, and a naval force conveying troops, on which all 
the Paravas of the seven ports were baptized, accepted 
as subjects of the King of Portugal, and they dwindled 
thus from having their own chiefs and their own laws 
into subordination to priests and Portuguese, who how- 
ever settled the rights and privileges of the Paravas 
so firmly that the Rajas no longer dared interfere with 
them, or attempt to impede or abridge their prerogative ; 
on the contrary they were compelled to admit of sepa- 
rate laws for the Paravas from those which bound their 
own subjects. The Portuguese kept for themselves the 
command at sea, the pearl fisheries, the sovereignty over 
the Paravas, their villages and harbours, whilst the 
Naick of Madura, who was a subject of the Ring of the 
Carnatic, made himself master at this time of the lands 
about Madura, and in a short time afterwards of all the 
lower countries from Cape Comoryn to Tanjore, expel- 
ling and rooting out all the princes and land proprietors, 
who were living and reigning there; but, on obtaining 
the sovereignty of all these countries, he wished to 
subject the Paravas to his authority, in which attempt 
he was opposed by the Portuguese, who often, not being 
powerful enough effectually to resist, left the land with 
the priests and Paravas, and went to the islands of 
Manaar and Jaffnapatam, from whence they sent coasting 
vessels along the Madura shores, and caused so much 
disquiet that the revenue was ruined, trade circumscribed, 
and almost annihilated, for which reasons the Naick 
himself was obliged to solicit the Portuguese to come, 
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back again. The Political Government of India, per- 
ceiving the great benefit of the pearl fishery, appointed 
in the name of the King of Portugal military chiefs and 
captains to superintend it, leaving the churches and their 
administration to the priests. Those captains obtained 
from the fisheries each time a profit of 6,000 rix-dollars 
for the king, leaving the remainder of the income from 
them for the Paravas; but, seeing they could not retain 
their superiority in that manner over the people, which 
was becoming rich, luxurious, drunken, with prosperity, 
and with the help of the priests, who protected them, 
threatening the captains, which often occasioned great 
disorders, the latter determined to build a fort for the 
king at Tutucoryn, which was the chiet place of all the 
villages ; but the priests who feared by this to lose much 
of their consequence as well as of their revenue, insisted 
that, if such a measure was proceeded with, they would 
all be ruined, on which account they urged on the people 
to commit irregularities, and made the Paravas fear that 
the step was a preliminary one to the making all of them 
slaves; and they therefore raised such hindrances to the 
work that it never could be completed. 

“The Paravas, Mr. Hornell continues, “although 
the original holders of the fishery rights, had begun, 
prior to the arrival of the Portuguese, to feel the com- 
petition of the restless Muhammadan settlers on the 
coast, who, coming, as many must have done, from the 
coast of the Persian Gulf, knew already all there was to 
know of pearl-fishing. The descendants of these Arabs 
and their proselytes, known as Moros to the Portuguese, 
are the Mocrmen or Lubbais of to-day. Their chief 
settlement was Kayal, a town situated near the mouth 
of the river Tambrapurni, and which in Marco Polo's 
time (1290-91) was a great and noble city. It shared 
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with Tuticorin for fully jon years the honour of being 
one of the two great pearl markets of the coast—the one 
being the Moor, the other the Parava, head-quarters 

« . . Menezes, writing in 1622, states that for many 
years the fisheries had become extinct because of the 
great poverty into which the Paravas had fallen. Tuti- 
corin, and the sovereignty of the pear) banks and of the 
Paravas, passed to the Dutch in 1658. 

In the report of the pearl fishery, 1708, the following 
entries occur in the list of free stones according to 
ancient customs — 

964 to the Naich of Madura—q Xtian, 92} 
Moorish; 

10 to Head Moorman of Cailpatnam—5 Xtian, 
5 Moorish. 

60 to Theuver—6o0 Moorish 

185 to the Pattangatyns of this coast—al] Xtian 
stones, 

‘The 185 stones,” Mr. Hornell writes,“ given to 
the Pattangatyns or headmen of the Paravas was in the 
nature of remuneration to these men for assistance in 
inspecting the banks, in guaiding any oyster banks 
discovered, in reciuiting divers, and in superintending 
operations during the course of the fishery . . . . 
In 1889, the Madras Government recorded its appre- 
ciation of the assistance rendered by the Jati Lalaivan, 
and directed that his privilege of being allowed the take 
of two boats be continued. Subsequently, in 1891, the 
Government, while confirming the genera) principle of 
privilege remuneration to the Jat: Talaivan, adopted the 
more satisfactory regulation of placing the extent of the 
remuneration upon the basis of a sliding scale, allowing 
him but one boat when the Government boats numbered 
30 or less, two for 31 to 60 boats, three for 61 to 9m . 
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boats employed, and so on in this ratio, The value of 
the Jati Talaivan'’s two privilege boats in the 1890 
fishery was Rs. 1,424, in that of 1900 only Rs. 172.” 
The Jadi Talaivan 1s said to have been denominated by 
the Dutch the prince of the seven havens. It is noted 
in the pearl fishery report, 1900, that “the Paravas are 
a constant source of trouble, both on the banks and in 
the kottoo (shed), where they wese constantly being 
caught concealing oysters, which of course were always 
confiscated. Only one Arab was caught doing this, and 
his companions abused hinr for disgracing them.” 

According to Mr. Casie Chitty, the Paravas are 
divided into thirteen classes, vir). — 

Headmen 

Dealers in cloth, 

Divers for corals. 

Sailors, 

Dwers for pearl-oysteis 

Divers for chanks. 

Packers of cloth, 

Fishers who catch tortoises (turtles). 
Fishers who catch porpoises 

Fishers who catch sharks and other fish. 
Palanquin bearers 

Peons, who wait about the person of the Chief, 
Fishers, who catch crabs. 

It is noted by Canon A. Margoschis that the Parava 
females are famous for the excessive dilatation of the 
lobes of the ears, and for wearing therein the heaviest 
and most expensive gold ear jewcls made of sovereigns. 
Ordinary jewels are said to cost Rs 200, but heavy 
jewels are worth Rs. 1,000 and even-‘more, The longer 
the ears, the more jewels can be used, and this appears 
to be the rationale of elongated ears. 
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In a recent account of a Parava wedding in hiyh life, 

I read* that “the bride and bridegroom proceeded to 

, the church at the head of an imposing procession, with 

musicand banners. The service, which was fully choral, 
was conducted by a priest from their own community, 
after which the newly wedded couple went in procession 
to the residence of the Jati Talavamore, being escorted 
by their distinguished host in person. The Jati Talava- 
more, who wore a picturesque, if somewhat antiquated, 
robe, rode in a gorgeously upholstered palanquin, with 
banners, trophies, elephants, and other emblems of his 
high office. The bride, who was resplendent with 
diamonds, was becomingly attired in a purple Benares 
sari with gold floral designs, and wore a superb kincob 
bodice.” 

In a note on the Paravans of Travancore, Mr. N. 
Subramani Aiyar writes that “they are found in most 
taluks of the State. The title sometimes used by them 
is Kuruppu. The Paravans of Chengannar and Tiru- 
vella call themselves Chakka, a word supposed by the 
castemen to be derived from slaghya or praiseworthy, 
but perhaps more correctly from Chakku, the basket 
carried by them in their hands. The Paravans are 
divided into numerous sections. In the south, the 
Tamil-speaking division follows the makkathayam, while 
all the Malayalam-speaking sections follow the maru- 
makathayam law of inheritance. There is also a 
difference in the dress and ornaments of the two sections, 
the former adopting the fashion of the east coast, and 
the latter that of the west. The Travancore Paravas 
are really one with the Tamil-speaking Paravas of the 
east coast. While most of them became converts to 
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Christianity, in Travancore they have tried to preserve 
their separate existence, as they had already spread 
into the interior of the country before the proselytism 
of St. Xavier had made its enduring mark on the sea- 
coast villages. There is a curious legend about the 
settlement of the Chakkas in Central Travancore. 
Formerly, it would appear, they were Sidras, but, for 
some social offence committed by them, they were out- 
casted by the Edappalli chieftain, They were once 
great devotees of Sri Krishna, the lord of Tiruvaran- 
mulai in the Tiruvella taluk. The Paravas say further 
that they are descended from a high caste woman married 
to an Izhava. The word Parava 1s accordingly derived 
from para, which in Sanskrit means foreign, The 
Paravas engage in various occupations, of which the 
most important in Centra] Travancore are climbing palm 
trees, catching fish, and washing clothes for Christians, 
Muhammadans, and depressed classes of Hindus, In 
South Travancore they make wicker baskets, rattan 
chairs, and sofas. Women, in all parts of the State, are 
lime and shell burners. They worship at the Aranmula 
temple, and pay special worship to Bhad.akali. Their 
priest is known as Parakuruppu, who, having to perform 
four different functions, 1s also entitled Nalonnukaran, 
It is his duty to preside at marriage and other rites, to 
be caste barber, to carry the news of death to the rela- 
tions, and to perform the priestly functions at funerals. 
The Paravas perform Unth the tali-kettu and samban- 
dham ceremonies.’ 
Paré! Maddiyala.—Barbers of the Billavas. 
Parenga.—A sub-division of Gadaba. 
Pariah,—See Paraiyan. 
Parikimuggula—Professional tattooing women in 
che Telugu country. The name refers to the patterns 
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(parika or muggu), which they carry about with them, 
as designs for tattooing or to be drawn on the floor on 
occasions of festival and ceremonial. 

Parivara.—A sub-division of Bant. 

Parivaram.—It is noted, in the Census Report, 
1891, that “this is a caste, which presents some 
difficulty. Parivaram means ‘an army, 4 retinue,’ and 
it is alleged that the people of this caste were formerly 
soldiers. Parivaram 1s found as a sub-division of Mara- 
van and Agamudaiyan, and the Parivaras of Madura 
and Tinnevelly are probably either a sub-division or an 
offshoot of the Maravans. In Coimbatore, the only 
other district in which the Parivaras are numerous, they 
seem to be a sub-division of Toreyas, a fishing caste, 
and Mr. Rice, in his Gazetteer (of Mysore), says that 
Parivara is a synonym of Besta” Further, in the Census 
Report, 1901, it is stated that “the word Parivaram 
means ‘arctinue,’ and was probably originally only an 
occupational term. It is now-a-days applied to the 
domestic servants and the Tottiya zamindars in the 
districts of Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, Madura, and 
Tinnevelly, who are recruited from several castes, but 
have come to form a caste by themselves. The Kétaris 
of South Canara are a somewhat parallel case, and 
probably in time the Paiks among the Oriyas, and the 
Khasas, who arc servants to the Telugu zamindars, will 
similarly develop into separate castes. The caste is 
said to require all its members of both sexes to do such 
service for its maste:s as they may require. Persons of 
any caste above the Paraiyas are admitted into its ranks, 
and the men in it may marry a woman of any other 
caste with the permission of the zamindar under whom 
they serve. They do not habitually employ Brahmans 
as priests, and in places the head of the Tottiyan caste, 
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conducts their ceremonies. Their titles are Maniya- 
garan and Sérvaigaran. The latter is also used by the 
Agamudaiyans,” 

The title Sérvaigaran or Servaikaran indicates that 
members of the caste do servai, or service, and the 
further title Gliyakkaran is a sign that they do dliyam, 
or menial work. Sérvaikaran is also a title of the Tamil 
Ambalakarans, Agamudaiyans, Kallans, and Maravans, 
and the Canarese Toreyas, some of whom have settled 
in the Tamil districts of Madura and Coimbatore, It 
also occurs as a synonym of the Canarese Kétégaras, 

The illegitimate offspring of Moravans, Kallans, and 
Agamudaiyans, are said to become members of the 
mixed Parivaram caste. 

It is recorded, in the Gavetteer of the Madura 
district, that the Parivaram caste “is divided into two 
endogamous sections ; the Chinna Uhyam (little services) 
who are palanquin-bearers, and have the title Tévan, 
and the Periya Uliyam (big services), who aie called 
Maniyakaran. The Kémbai Parivarims, who are the 
Servants of the Kappiliyan Zamindars of Kombai and 
Tévaram in the Periyakulam taluk, are a separate 
community, and do not intermarry with the others, 
When a gir! attains maturity, she is kept for sixteen 
days in a hut, which is guarded at night by her relations, 
This is afterwards burnt down, and the pots she used 
are broken into very sma!l pieces, as there is an idea 
that, if rain-water collec.- in any of them, the girl will 
be childless. Some of the ceremonies at weddings are 
unusual. On the first day, a man takes a big pot of 
water with a smal!er empty pot on top of it, and marches 
three times round the open space in front of the bride’s 
house. With him march the happy couple carrying a 
bamboo, to which are tied in a turmeric-coloured cloth 
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the nine kinds of grain, After the third journey round, 
these things are put down at the north-east corner, and 
the marriage pandal is made by bringing three more 
poles of the same size. Afterwards the wrists of the 
couple are tied together, and bridegroom's brother 
carries the pair a short distance. They plunge their 
hands into a bowl of salt. Next the husband takes an 
ordinary stone rolling-pin, wraps it in a bit of cloth, and 
gives it to his wife, saying ‘Take the child; I am 
going to the palace,’ She takes it, replying ‘ Yes, give 
me the child, the milk is ready.’ This has to be re- 
peated three times in a set formula. Several other odd 
rites are observed. Brahmans officiate, and the bride- 
groom’s sister, as usual, ties the tali. Divorce is allowed 
to both sides. Adultery within the caste, or with the 
Zamindar, is tolerated. The husbands accept as their 
own any children their wives may bear to the Zamindar. 
Such children are called Chinna Kambalattar, and may 
marry with Tottiyans. But adultery outside the caste 
is most rigorously prohibited, and sternly punished with 
excommunication. A mud image of the girl who so 
offends is made, two thorns are poked into its eyes, and 
it is thrown away outside the village.” 

Pariyari (doctor)—A name given to Tamil barbers 
(Ambattan), who practice as barber-surgeons. 

Pariyata.—Five individuals were recorded, at the 
census, 1901, under the naine Pariyata or Parit, as mem- 
bers of a Bombay caste of washermen in South Canara. 

Parvatha.—Parvatha or Parvathala, meaning hill or 
mountain, has been recorded as an exogamous sept of 
Gamalla, Kapu, Mala, and Médara. 

Pasi.—A few members of this Bengal caste of toddy~ 
drawers were returned at the Madras census, 1901. The 
name is said to be derived from pasa, a noose or.cord, 
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+ 
probably in reference tothe sling used by them in 
climbing palm trees." Pasi, meaning coloured glass 
beads, occurs as a sub-division of Idaiyan, and the 
equivalent Pasikatti as a sub-division of Valatyan. 

Pasu,—Pasu (cow) or Pasula has been recorded as 
an exogamous sept of Béya, Mala and Madiga, and a 
sub-division of west coast Pulayans, who eat beef. 

Pasupula (turmeric)—Pasula or Pasupula is an 
exogamous sept of Boya and Dévanga. Pasupuléti 
occurs as a sub-division of Balija See Arashina 

Patabonka.—A sub-divis‘on of Bonka. 

Patali.—An occupational name applied to priests of 
temples and bhithasthanas (devil shrines), and Stanikas 
in South Canara. 

Patha (uld)—A sub-division of Idiga, and a sept of 
Togata. 

Pathanchitannaya (green pea sept).—An exoga- 
mous sept of Bant 

Pathi (cotton) —A sub-division of Kurubas who 
use a wrist-thread made of cotton and wuc! miaed during 
the marriage ceremony. Also an exogamous sept of 
Gidala and Padma Salé 

Pathinettan.—The Pathinettan or eighteen are car- 
penters in Malabar, who “are said to be the descendants 
of the smiths who remained to attend to the repairs to 
the eighteen temples, when the rest of the community 
fled to Ceylon, as related in the tradition of the origin of 
the Tiyans '.t 

‘ath .—A section of Saivite Chettis, who wear 

the lingam, and have separated from the Acharapakam 
Chettis. They bury their dead in a siting posture. A 
bamboo stick is tied to the kydunii (hair-knot) of the 
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corpse, and the head pulled by its means towards the 
sutface of the grave. Paththar is alsoa name given to 
goldsmiths by other castes. 

Patnaik.—A title of Karnam, 

Patnilkaran.—The Patnilkarans are described, in 
the Madras Census Report, 1901, as “a caste of foreign 
weavers found in all the Tamil districts, but mainly in 
Madura town, who speak Patnuli or Khatri, a dialect of 
, Gujarati, and came originally from Gujarat. They have 
always been known heie as Patnulkaran,, or silk thread 
people, They are referred to in the inscriptions of 
Kumara Gupta (A.D. 473) at Mandasér, south of 
Gujarat, by the name of Pattevayaka, which is the 
Sanskrit equivalent of Patnilkaran, and the sasanam of 
Queen Mangammal of Madura, mentioned below, speaks 
of them by the same name, but lately they have taken 
to calling themselves Saurashtras from the Saurashtra 
country from whrch they came. They also claim to be 
Brahmans. They thus frequently entered thémselves 
in the schedules as Saurashtra Brahmans, They are 
an intelligent and hard-working community, and deserve 
every sympathy in the efforts which they are making to 
elevate the material prosperity of their members and 
improve their educational condition, but a claim to 
Brahmanhood is a difficult matter to establish, They 
say that their claim is denied because they are weavers 
by profession, which none of the Southern Brahmans 
are, and because the Brahmans of the Tamil country do 
not understand their rites, which are the northern rites, 
The Mandasér inscriptions, however, represent them as 
soldiers as well as weavers, which does not sound Brah- 
manical, and the Tamil Brahmans have never raised any 
objections to the Gauda Brahmans calling themselves 
such, different as their ways are from those current iz 
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the south. In Madura thefr claim to Brahmanhood has 
always been disputed. As early as 1705 A.D. the 
Brahmans of Madura called in question the Patnilkarans’ 
right to perform the annual upakarma (or renewal of the 
sacred thread) in the Brahman fashion. [Eighteen 
members of the community were arrested by the 
Governor of Madura for performing this ceremony.] 
The matter was taken to the notice of the Queen 
Mangammil, and she directed her State pandits to con- 
vene mectings of learned men, and to examine into it. 
On their advice, she issued a cadjan (palm leaf) sasanam 
(grant) which permitted them to follow the Brahmani- 
cal rites. But all the twice-born—whether Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, or Vaisyas—are entitled to do the same, 
and the sasanam establishes little. The Patnils point 
out that, in some cases, their gdtras are Brahmanical. 
But, in many instances which could be quoted, Kshatriyas 
had also Brahmanical gotras.” 

It is stated, in the Gavetteer of the Madura district, 
that the inscription at Mandasdr in Western Malwa 
“relates how the Pattavayas, as the caste was then 
called, were induced to migrate thither from Lata on the 
coast of Gujarat by king Kumara Gupta (or one of his 
lieutenants), to practice there their art of silk-weaving. 
The inscription says many flattering things about the 
community, and poetically compares the city toa beauti- 
ful woman, and the immigrants to the silk garments in 
which she decks herself when she goes to mect her 
lover. [The inscription further records that, while the 
noble Bandhuvarman was governing this city of Dasa- 
pura, which had been brought to a state of great 
prosperity, a noble and unequalled temple of the bright- 
sayed (sun) was caused to be built by the silk-cloth 
weavers (pattavayair) as a guild with the stores of 
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wealth acquired by (the exercise of their) craft.}] On 
the destruction of Mandasdr by the Mussalmans, the 
Pattavayas seem to have travelled south to Dévagiri, 
the modern Daulatabad, the then capital of the Yada- 
vas, and thence, when the Mussalmans again appeared 
on the scene at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
to Vijayanagar, and eventually to Madura A curious 
ceremony confirming this conjecture is performed to this 
day at Patnulkaran weddings in South India. Before 
the date of the wedding, the bridegroom's party go to 
the bride's house, and ask formuly for the girl's hand. 
Her relations ash them in a set form of words who they 
are, and whence they come, and they ieply that they are 
from Sorath (the old name for Saurashtra or Kathiawar), 
resided in Devaynri, travelled south (owmeg to Mussaiman 
oppression) to Vijayanagar, and thence came to Madura, 
They then ask the bride's party the same question, and 
receive the same reply. A Marathi MS, prepared in 
1822 at Salem under the direction of the then Collector, 
Mr. M. D. Cockburn, contains the same tradition, - Mr. 
Sewell's ‘A Forgotten Empire’ Vijayanagar’ shows how 
common silk clothing and trappings weie at Vijayanagar 
in the days of its glory Most of the Patni)karans can 
still speak Telugu, which raises the inference that they 
must have resided a long time in the Telugu country, 
while their Patnuli contams many Canarese and Telugu 
words, and they observe the feast of Basavanna (or 
Boskanna),which is almost peculiar to the Bellary country. 
After the downfall of Vijayanagar, some of the caste 
seem to have gone to Bangalore, for a weaving com- 
munity called Patvégars, who speak a dialect similar to 
Patnili, still reside. there.” Concerning the Patnilis 
who have settled in the Mysore Province, it is noted, in 
the Mysore Census Report, 1891, that “with sill thew 
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manufacture a fine stuff called katni, which no other 
weavers are said to be able to prepare. It is largely 
used by Mussalmans for trousers and lungas (gowns). 
It is said that Haider Ali, while returning from his 
expeditions against Madras, forcibly brought with him 
some twenty-five families of these weavers, who were 
living in the Tanjore district, and established them at 
Ganjam near Seringapatam, and, in o1der to encourage 
silk and velvet weaving, exempted them from certain 
taxes. The industry flourished till the fall of Seringa- 
patam, when most of the class fled from the country, a 
few only having survived those troublous times. At 
present there are only 254 souls returned to these people, 
employed in making carpets in Banyalore.” 

“The Patnulhars,” M1. H A. Stuart writes,* “say 
that they were originally Brahmans, living in a town 
of Surat called Dévagir!, in which twelve streets were 
entirely peopled by them. For some reason, of which 
they profess chemsclves to be ignorant, the residents of 
one of these sticets were excommunicated by the rest 
of the caste, and expelled. They tavelled southwards, 
and settled in Tirupati, Aini, and Vellore, as well as in 
Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Madura, and other large towns, 
where they carried on then trade of silk-weaving, 
Another story is to the effect that they were bound to 
produce a certain number of silken cloths at each Dtpa- 
yali feast in Dévagiri for the goddess Lakshmi. One 
year their supply fell shor, and they were cursed by 
the goddess, who decreed that they should no longer 
be regarded as Brehmans. They, however, still claim to 
be such, and follow the customs of that caste, though 
they refuse to eat with them. They acknowledge priests 
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“from among themselves, as well as from among Brahmans, 
and profess to look down upon all other castes. In 
religion they are divided into Smartas, Vaishnavas, 
and Vyaparis, some among the Smartas being Linga- 
yats. Those who can write usually employ the Telugu 
characters in writing their language.” 

The Patnilkarans, according to one tradition, claim 
descent from a certain Brahman sage, known as Tantu- 
vardhanar, meaning literally a person who improves 
threads, 7.e., manufactures and weaves them into cloths. 
This is, it is suggested, probably only an eponymous 
hero. 

In the Manual of the Madura district, the Patnil- 
kdrans are described as ‘ta caste of Surat silk-weavers, 
whose ancestois were induced to settle in Madura by 
one of the earlier Nayakkan kings, or in response’to an 
invitation from Tirumala Naik, and who have thriven so 
well that ‘they now form by far the most numerous of 
all the castes resident in the town of Madura. They 
are very skilful and industrious workmen, and many of 
them have become very wealthy. They keep altogether 
aloof from other castes, and hve independently of gen- 
eral society, speaking a foreign tongue, and preserving 
intact the customs of the land of their origin. They are 
easily distinguished in appearance from Tamils, being of 
a light yellowish colour, and having handsomer and more 
intelligent features. They are called Chettis or mer- 
chants by Tamils.” Ina recent note,* the Patnilkarans 
of Madura are described as being “ exceedingly grega- 
rious; they live together in large numbers in small houses, 
and their social status in the country is quite unsettled, 
Though they delight to call themselves Saurashtra 
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Brahmans, the Tamils consider them to be a low caste, 
Like the Brahmans, they wear the sacred thread, and 
tack on to their names such titles as Iyengar, Tyer, Rao, 
Bhagavather, Sastrigal, and so forth, though the con- 
servatives among them still cling to the time-honoured 
simple Chetti. Child marriage is the rule, and widow 
marriage is never practiced. Hindus by religion, they 
worship indiscriminately both the Siva and Vaishnava 
deities, but all of them wear big lyengar naémams on 
their foreheads, even more prominently than do the real 
Tyengars themselves. All of them pass for pure vege- 
tarians. The proud position of Madura to this dayas 
second city in the Presidency is mainly, if not solely, 
due to her prosperous and industrious community of 
Saurashtra merchants and silk-weavers, who have now 
grown into nearly half her population, and who have 
also come to a foremost place among the ranks of her 
citizens. They have their representatives to-day in 
the Municipal Councils and in the Local and District 
Boards. Their peiseverance ha» won for them a place 
inthe Dévastanam Committee of one of the most pros- 
perous temples in the district. But, in spite of their 
affluence and leading position it must be confessed that 
they are essentially a ‘backward class’ in respect of Eng~ 
lish education and enlightenment. They are, however, 
making steady progress. An English high school for 
Saurashtra boys, and a number of elementary schools for 
girls, are now maintau.ed by the Saurashtra Sabha 
for the proper education of their children.” In 1906, a 
member of the community was appointed a member of 
the committee of the Sri Kalla Alagar temple in the 
Madura district. 

In an order of the Director of Public Instruction, in 
1900, it was laid down that “ Saurashtras having been 
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recognised (in 1892) as a backward class falling under 
Pattunulgars, the manager cannot continue to enjoy the 
privileges accorded under the grant-in-aid code to schools 
intended for backward classes, if he returns his pupils 
as Brahmans. If the pupils have been returned as 
Saurashtra Brahmans, the manager should be requested 
to revise, as no such caste 15 recognised.” A deputa- 
tion had an interview with the Director, and it was 
subsequently ruled that “ Saurashtras will continue to 
be treated as a backward class. Pupils belonging to 
the above class should invattably be returned in future 
as Saurdashtras, whether the word Brahman is added 
or not.” 

Ina “ History of the Saurashtras in Southern India”* 
it is recorded that ‘ when the Satashtras settled in the 
south, they reproduced the institutions of their mother 
country in the new Jand; but, owing to the influence of 
the Southern Dravidians, some of the institutions became 
extinct. During thei: migrations, the men-were under 
the guidance of their leader, and the process of migia- 
tion tended to incicase the power of kinship, The 
people were divided into fou heads, called Goundas 
(chiefs), Saulins (elders), Voyddoos (physicians), and 
Bhoutuls (religious men), ‘Some traces of the division 
still survive in the now neglected institution of Goun- 
dans. The Goundans weie supposed to be responsible 
for the acts and doings of their men. The masses. 
enjoyed the property under the joint undivided Hindu 
family system as prescribed in the Code of Manu. The 
chiefs were the judges in both civil and criminal affairs. 
They were aided in deciding cases by a body of nobles 
called Saulins. The office of the Saulins is to make 
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enquiries, and try all cases connected with the! commu- 
nity, and to abide by the decision of the chiefs. The 
Voyddoos (pandits) and Bhoutuls (Josis and Kavis also 
ranked with Voyddas and Bhoutuls) had their honours 
on all important occasions, and they are placed in the 
same rank with the elders. ‘The Karestuns, or the Com- 
mons, are the whole body of the masses. Their voice is 
necessary on certain important occasions, as during the 
ceremonies of excommunication, and prayaschittas for 
admitting renegades, and during periodical meetings 
of the community. Vhe Goundans ae present are not 
exercising any of their powers, except in some religious 
matters, Saurashtra Brahmans were originally leading 
a purely religious life, but now they have begun to do 
business of different descriptions fitted to their position, 
Their chief occupation is agriculture, but some are 
trading, dyeing and weaving ; however, it can be safely 
affirmed that their business interferes in no way with 
their religious creed and ceremonies. ‘The name Patnul- 
gar means silk weavers, and is souietimes erroncously 
applied to the Saurashtras too ; but, on the contrary, the 
term strictly applics to.all classes of weavers i.1 Southern 
India, called Seniyars, Kaikkolars, Devangas, Kshatris 
(Khattris), Parayas, Sengundas, Mudaliars, Saliyurs, 
Padmasalays but not to the Saurashtras in any way. 
The Saurashtras are now sccn as a mercantile com- 
munity. They are brave but humble, god-fearing, 
hospitable, fond of festinties and amusement. The 
Saurashtras, it is said, were origfnally a class of sun 
worshippers, from soura meaning sun, but the term 
Saurashtra means inhabitant: of the fruitful kingdom. 
Their religion is Hinduism, and they were originally 
Madhvas. After their settlement in Southern India, 
some of them, owing to the preachings of Sankaracharya 
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and Ramanujacharya, were converted into Saivites and 
Vaishnavites respectively. The Saurashtras belong to 
the Aksobhya and Sankaracharya Matas. The Sau- 
rashtras, like other nations of India, are divided into four 
great divisions, viz., Brahma, Kshatriya, Vaisya and 
Siidra.} The Vaisyas and Sidras are to be found in 
almost‘all towns and villages, and especially at Tirupati, 
Nagari, Naranavanam, Arni, Kottar, Palani, Palam- 
cottah, Vilangudi, and Viravanallur.” 

The affairs of the Patnalkarans at Madura are 
managed by a Saurashtra Sabha, which was started in 
18y5. Among the laudable objects for which the Sabha 
was established, the following may be noted — 

(2) To manage the Madura Saurashtra school, 
and establish reading-1ooms, libraries, etc., with a view 
to enable members of the Saurashtra community to 
receive, on moderate terms, a sound, liberal, general and 
technical education. 

(4) To manage the temple known as the Madura 
Sri Prasanna Venkateswara Swami’s temple, and contri- 
bute towards its maintenance by constructing, repairing 
and preserving buildings in connection therewith, mak- 
ing jewels, vehicles and other things necessary therefor, 
and conducting the festivals thereof. 

(c) To found charitable institutions, such as orphan- 
ages, hospitals, poor-houses, choultries (resting-places 
for travellers), water-sheds, and other things of a like 
nature for the good of the Saurashtra community. 

(d) To give succour to the suffering poor, and 
the maimed, the lame, and the blind in the Saurashtra 
community. 

(e) To give pecuniary grants in aid of upanaya- 
nams (thread marriages) to the helpless in the Saurashtra 
community, 
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(7) To erect such works of utility as bathing 
ghauts, wells, water fountains, and other works of utility 
for the benefit of the Saurashtra community. 

(g) To fix and raise subscriptions known as 
mahamais (a sort of income tax). 

Among the subjects of the lectures delivered in con- 
nection with the Saurashtra Upanyasa Sabha at Madura 
in 1901 were the life of Mrs Annic Besant, the Paris 
Exhibition of t900, Mr Tata and higher education, 
Saurashtra bank, Columbus, and the Saurdshtra reform 
hotel. 

A few years ago, the Saurasltri community sub- 
mitted a memorial to the Governor of Madras to the effect 
that ‘as the backward Saurdshtra community have not 
the requisite capital of half a lakh of rupees for imparting 
to their members both general and technical education, 
the Siurashtra Sabha, Muaduta, suggests that a lottery 
office may be kept for collecting shares at one rupee 
each from such of the public at large as may be willing 
to give the samc, on the understandiag that, every time 
the collections agg:vgate to Rs. 6,250, Rs 250 should be 
set apart for the capenscs of working the said office, and 
two-thirds of the remainder for cducational purposes, 
and one-third should be awarded by drawing lots among 
the subscribers in the shape of five prizes, ranging 
from Rs. 1,000 to Rs 125” In passing orders on this 
sporting scheme, the Government stated that it was not 
prepared to authorise che lottery, It has been well 
said * that the Patnalharans have a very strong esprit de 
corps, and this has stood them in good stead in their 
weaving, which is more screntifically carried on, and in 
a more flourishing condition than is usual elsewhere. 


® Gazetteer of the Madura district, 
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For the following note on the Patnilkaran weavers 
of Madura, I am indebted to Mr A. Chatterton, Direc- 
tor of Technical Enquiries —‘‘ As a general rule, they 
are in a flourishing condition, and much better off than 
the Saurashtra weavers in Salem. This is probably 
due to the fact that the bulk of the Madura trade is in a 
higher class of cloth than at Salem, and the weavers are 
consequently less affected by fluctuations 11 demand for 
their goods due to seasonal variations. In various ways 
the Saurashtras of Madura have furnished evidence that 
they are a progressive community, particularly in the 
attention which they pay to education, and the keenness 
with which they are on the look out for improvements 
in the methods of carrying out their hereditary craft. 
Nearly all the so called improvements have been tried 
at Madura, and the fact that they have rejected most of 
them may be taken lo some extent as evidence of their 
unsuitability for Indian conditions. Some time ago, one 
A. A Kuppusawmy lyer ivented certain improvements 
in the native shedding apparatus, whereby ornamental 
patterns are woven along the borders, and on the ends 
of the better class of silk and cotton cloths. This appa- 
ratus was undoubtedly a material improvement upon that 
which is ordinarily used by the weaver, and it has been 
taken up extensively in the town It 15 said that there 
are 350 looms fitted with this shedding apparatus, and 
the inventor, who has obtained a patent for it, is try- 
ing to collect a royalty of Rs 1-4-oa month on each 
loom. But this claim is resisted by a combination of 
the weavers using this shedding apparatus, and a suit 
is at the present time (1907) pending in the District 
Court. One of the most important weaving enterprises 
at Madura is the Meenakshi Weaving Company, the 
partners of which are Ramachandra lyer, Muthurama 
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Iyer, and Kuppusawmy fyer. Their subscribed capital 
is Rs. 1,00,000, of which they are spending no less than 
Rs. 40,000 0n building a weaving shed and office. The 
Madura dyeing industry is in the hands of the Saurash- 
tras, and the modern phase dates back only as far as 
1895, when Mr. Tulsiram started dycing grey yarn with 
alizarine red, and, in the twel\e years which have since 
elapsed, the industry has grown to very large proportions, 
The total sales ar Madura average at present about 24 
lakhs a year. There tre from 30 to 4o dye-houses, and 
upwards of 5,000 cwt. of aiivarine red is purchased every 
year from the Badische Aniline Soda Fabrik. ‘The yarn 
is purchased locally, mainly from the Madura Mills, but, 
to some extent, also from Coimbatore and Tuticorin. 
The mordanting is done entirely with crude native earths, 
containing a large percentage of potassium salts. Dry- 
ing the yarn presents considerable difficulty, especially in 
the wet weather. To secure a fast even colour, the yarn 
is mordanted abou ten times, and dyed twice, or for 
very superior work three times, and between each opera- 
tion it is essential that the yarn should be dricd. The 
suburbs of Madura are now almost entirely covered with 
drying yards.” 

In a note on the Tutnilkarans who have settled in 
Travancore, Mr. N. Subramani Aiyar writes as follows. 
“ The Patnaikarans are gencrally of yellowish tinge, and 
in possession of hand: omer and morc intellectual features 
than the Tamil castes, 19m which they may be easily 
differentiated by even a casuai observer. They are, how- 
ever, more fair than cleanly. They keep in Travancore, 
as elsewhere, aloof from other castes, and live independ- 
ently of general society, speaking.a foreign language. 
This they have preserved with astonishing attachment, 
and recently a Saurashtra alphabet has been invented, and 
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elementary books have begun to be written in that dialect>- 
‘They are a very conservative class, religious enthusiasts 
of a very remarkable order, and skilful and industrious 
workmen. They take a peculiar pleasure in music, and 
many of them are excellent songsters. There are many 
kinds of amusement for both men and women, who 
generally spend their leisure in singing songs of a devo- 
tional nature. They believe largely in omens, of which 
the following may be noted — 
Good.—A pot full of wate:, a burning light, no 
Brahmans, a Sidra, a cow, a married woman, and gold, 
Bad.—A batber, 4 patient, a peison with some 

bodily defect, fuel, oil, a donsey, a pick-axe, a broom, 
and a fan. 

“On entering u Patnulkiian’s house, we are led to 
a courtyard, spacious and neat, where all the necessary 
arrangements aie made for weaving purposes, The 
Patnalkarans Jive in stieets. A male Patnulharan resem- 
bles a Tamil Vaishnava Biahman in outward™ppearance, 
but the women follow the custom of the Telugu Brah- 
mans alike in their costume and ornaments. Their 
jewels exactly resemble those of the Telugu Brahman 
women, and indicate a temporary 1esidence of the caste 
in the Telugu countiy on the way fiom Gujarat to 
Madura. There 1s a Tamil proverb to the effect that, 
if a male Patnulkaian is seen without his wife, he will 
be taken for 2 Vaishnava Biahman, whereas, in the case 
of the Tatan caste, a woman without her husband will 
be taken for an Atyangar, Childien wear the karai 
round the neck. Tattooing prevails on a very large 
scale, 

« The Patnulkarans may be divided into three classes 
on a religious basis, viz., (1) pure Vaishnavites, who 
wear the vertical Vaishnavite mark, and call themselves 
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